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GEORGETOWN, GuyaAaT 
Dec. 11 — This small country 
with a history of racial and 
ideological convulsion was 
faced today with a voter regis- 
tration scandal le^s than a 
week before its first post-inde- 
pendence elections. 

The editors of the only 
newspaper here to publish the 
story have been ordered to ap- 
pear in court Eriday on the 
charge of creating a public 
nuisance. 

Principally involved are the 
qualifications of 66,000 voters 
registered overseas. Guyana, 
an English-speaking enclave! 
on the northeast coast of 
South America, has a total: 
i electorate of (only 363,000 (out 
of a population of under 
700,000), so these overseas! 
Guyanese constitute a poten- 
tial 18 per cent of the votes to 
be cast Monday. 

Prime Minister Eorbes 
Burnham’s People’s National 
Congress Party is attempting 
to obtain an absolute majority 
of the vote, and the opposition 
accuses him of manipulating 
the overseas registry to pro- 
vide the needed margin. 

Guyanese vote largely on ra- 
cial lines. Burnham is Negro, 
as are about 31 per cent of the 
electorate. Most of the expa- 
triates are also Negroes. Marx- 
: ist Cheddi Jagan of the opposi- 
tion Peoples’ Progressive 
Party is an East Indian. His 
followers are descendants of 
indentured servants brought 
from India when the British 
needed sugar workers here. 
East Indians make up about 51 
per cent of the populace. 

The rest are whites, mostly 
of Portuguese descent; 
Chinese, or native Indians. 

Superimposed on this racial 
spintering are religious differ- 
ences. The East Indians are 
divided between Hindus and 
Moslems. The Portuguese are 
said to have converted the 
Amerindians not only to Ca- 
tholicism, but also to the con- 
servative politics of the I 



United Force Party led by 
Peter Daguiar, a prominent 
businessman. . 

Daguiar, Jagan and Burn- 
ham accuse each 'other of rac- 
j ist politics and all of them 
i refer back to the bloody riots 
before the last election, in 
1964. This was still a British 
colony then, and with U.S. 
urging Britain imposed a 
system of proportional repre- 
sentation that helped elect 
Burnham to the premiership. 
The United States actively op- 
posed the previous premier. 
Jagan, believing that after in- 
dependence he would align 
Guyana with Cuba and the So- 
viet Union. 

Jagan won 48 per cent of 
the popular vote in 1964 but 
only Burnham was able to 
take office — by forming a co- 
alition with Daguiar. Since in- 
dependence in 1966, Guyana 
has known relative peace and 
economic expansion under 
Burnham’s nominally social- 
ist direction. 

Daguiar recently quit the 
coalition. Burnham says that 
•this time many East Indians 
will desert Jagan because of 
his Marxism and that as a re- 
sult the People’s National 
Congress will be given an ab- 
solute majority. All the evi- 
dence suggests, however, that 
Burnham decided to seek in- 
surance in the Negro overseas 
vote. 

When the opposition parties 
were boycotting the one-cham- 
ber parliament, Burnham’s 
party passed a constitutional 
amendment giving perhaps 
the world’s broadest definition 
of citizenship. A Guyanese is a 
person “domiciled” here even 
though resident abroad, if he 
says he intends to return even- 
tually. If he marries a for- 
eigner abroad, she becomes a 
Guyanese. So do their chil- 
dren. 

After a diligent search, 
Burnham’s government turned 
up 43,000 persons in Britain 
that it said were prepared to 
vote. Burnham himself visited 
several cities in the United 
States and Canada to cam- 



paign over suppers and cock- 1 
tail parties for the votes of 
resident Guyanese. 

Daguiar protested, citing a 
survey that alleged 80 per cent 
of the supposed Guyanese in 
Britain were ineligible even 
when they existed. On Mon- 
day, a reputable British televi- 
sion station released its own 
survey, indicating that the gov- 
ernment roll was too long by! 
half. A sample pair of voters, : 
for instance, were listed at an 
address in a meadow occupied 
by two horses. 

When the independent Eve- 
ning Post printed an Asso- 
ciated Press story on this from 
London, the government made 
known that the courts were 
considering prosecution for 
contempt on the grounds that 
similar allegations had already 
been submitted to the Bench 
by opposition parties. 

In an interview yesterday, 
Burnham acknowledged errors 
in the overseas roles, but said 
that safeguards were available 
'to eliminate fraudulent votes. 
He questioned whether the ac- 
tual overseas vote would be 
nearly as high as the astonish- 
ing 18 per cent of the electo- 
rate would indicate. 

Furthermore, Burnham de- 
clared, “we are going for, and 
expect to get, an overall vic- 
tory in Guyana itself.” Most 
observers believe he will win a 
plurality, but many are du- 
bious that he will receive the 
coveted majority in the 53- 
member parliament. 

Jagan said today: “The 

whole thing is fraudulent. If 
the election was fought fairly, 
we would get 56 per cent of 
; the vote. As it is, foreign votes 
1 can decide on the next govern- 
ment here. That’s bloody non- 
sense.” 

Until the overseas issue 
emerged, the campaign had 
been dull, with neither Jagan 
nor his Chicago-born wife, 
Janet, showing the fire of past 
efforts. Jagan denied any re- 
duced efforts on the part of 
his party. But said that, be- 
cause of what he saw as fraud, 
there was little hope of an 
honest outcome. 

U.S. officials show mo shift 
from their earlier assessment 
that Jagan would not defend 
democratic institutions. Amer- 
ican aid continues at a high 
level though the diplomatic 
presence is small. 

A balanced assessment of 
the widest possible sampling 
of informants in this capital 
comes to this: The Burnham 
government has made surpris- 
ing progress and has usually 




but imperfectly protected mi- 
nority rights. 

But the country’s highly lit- 
erate electorate is decimated 
by a brain-drain to the Uriited 
States and Britain that is re- 
flected in the overseas vote. 
The remaining civil service is 
weak. 

More important, govern- 
ment jobs continue to go too 
often to Negroes, with East In- 
dians excluded. A local news- 
man wryly quoted the Guyana 
motto: “One people, one na- 
tion, one destiny.” He said the 
country was still far from 
that, but he added his voice to 
the consensus that, for this 
election, violence was far less 
likely than in 1964. 



